I7a                     A WOMAN OF THE PHARISEES

had already begun to recite the prayers for the dead. I am pretty
sure that she could not resist the temptation of crying across the
spaces of eternal silence: "Well, my poor Octavia, who was right?"

No doubt she surrendered to the temporary satisfaction of finding
her views and those of Providence in such complete agreement.
But by the time we reached the Cours de Tlntendance an air of
gloom had settled on her face. Michele went to her room and we
saw her no more that day. Brigitte Pian came into mine to plague
me with questions, but I scarcely answered her. She left the com-
municating door open. Even though I was in a hostile mood, she
found my presence necessary to her peace of mind. After a few
moments she came back, and once again went over the whole story
of her relations with the Puybarauds during the past two years,
making a point of praising her own conduct except on the occasion
of her last visit to Octavia's sick-bed. She only hoped, she said, that
Monsieur Puybaraud would not run away with the idea that the
little argument they had had then had been injurious to the patient!
She rehearsed all its ins and outs: she even tried to remember the
actual words that she had used. I listened with icy politeness, and
gave her not one sentence either of comfort or approval.

At last she could stand it no longer, and begged me to go back
alone to die Rue de MiraiL Monsieur Puybaraud would be sure to
receive me, and would say when the funeral was to be.

But the concierge would not let me go up, no matter how hard I
begged, and I had to get the information I wanted from the Church
of St. Eloi, where I was told that there would be no Requiem
but only the Absolution. This would be given at eight o'clock
next day.

Our stepmother had fully expected that we should be the only
people present: but we were not. A great many of Octavia's old
pupils had come, and several of the mistresses from the Free School.
Almost everyone was crying, and so thick was the air with prayers
that I felt something like a sense of physical oppression. Monsieur
Puybaraud, wearing the old black overcoat which had been so
familiar to me on winter days in the school playground, stood
stiffly upright. He neither knelt nor wept. His face was as white as